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Abraham  Lincoln 
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Fletcher  Ransom 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


II.  £0o9.    025.   02*163 


Ransom,  Fletcher  Oil  painting 

Untitled,  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  oil  on  canvas. 
Lincoln  is  standing  at  a  table  surrounded  by  his  cabinet 
members,  papers  and  books  are  on  the  table.   On  the  wall, 
over  Lincoln's  left  shoulder  is  a  portrait  of  George 
Washington  and  rays  of  sunshine  shine  on  Lincoln.   Size: 
66"  x  50",  excluding  the  large  wood  and  plaster  frame. 
Ca.  1930s.   This  painting  along  with  Lincoln  as  a  youth 

were  from  the  collection  of  Harry  and  Joan  Schenk. 

Conservation  treatment  and  restoration  completed  8/87  by 
Radecki  Gallery,  South  Bend,  IN.  tr^'y.'t   \</  /  ^'/  ^  U  i 


6/27/86  jfJ   _  __  / 


Ransom,  Fletcher  Oil  painting 

Untitled,  Lincoln  as  a  youth  driving  a  team  of  oxen  with 
his  father  at  the  plow,  oil  on  canvas.  Size:  52"  x  40", 
excluding  the  large  wood  frame.   Ca.  1930s. 

This  painting  along  with  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  paintin; 
were  from  the  collection  of  Harry  and  Joan  Schenk, 
Joliet ,  IL .    ,  j    //  v  ,   r-  ~  // 
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RANSOM,   FLETCHER       ARTIST  F 


(Ransom,   Fletcher)--  -ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AT  .ONSTOTT. ..COOm_ 
SHOP.  New  Salen,   Illinois.     Lincoln  Standing  with  book 


JLn_l e ft  hand , ._ hanging  down ,  _  facing  man  on  horse ._ 


Man  standing  in  door  of  cabin,   dog  beside  door^COLOREI 

Trees  in  background,    two  stumps  at  right.     R:   Fletcher 
Ransom.     C:  Painting  by  Fletcher  Ransom  for  Chi.&Ill. 


Midland  Ry.   Co.   Abr.   Lin,   at  Onstott  Cooper  Shop, 
New  Salem,    111.     Green  border  surrounded  by  black 

borders.      Inner  plate  21  3/4  xjft\^\        f^^  ?/' 


Outer  Plate  25  x  18     Also  a  duplicate  without  border 


RANSOM,   FLETCHER  f1 

Lincoln  the  Railsplitter.  Colored.        Lincoln  by 

the   river   splitting  rails. 
Si",   at  1:  Fletcher  Rnnsom 

Ins   on  plate   in  C:   Painted  by  Fletcher  Ransom  for 
Chicago" &  Illinois  Midland  Railway/Lincoln  tne  Rail- 
solitter/New  Salem,   Illinois  1836/ Copyright  1935, 
Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Rai  lw^ /Springfield  ,   111. 
Below:    Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Railway  Company 


MZiJH    ^0 


Plate   22  %  16 
(Large) 


RANSOM,    FLETCHER     artist 

FAREWELL  (Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge)      Colored  litho. 
portraying  Lincoln   saying  Goodby   to  Ann  in   front 
of  cabin.      Ox  yoke   on  stump   at  L.  ,   Man   sitting  in 
front   of  cabin. 

Ins.    on  plate   in  center  at  bottom  of  plate:   Painting 
by  Fletcher  Ransom  for  ^hicago  &   Illinois  Midland  Ry. 
Co/  "Farewell" /1834/New  Salem,    Illinois.      R:    Fletcher 
Ransom/The  Gerlach-Barklow  Co.,   Joliet,    111. 
Below  plate:    Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland/Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Plate  16  x  22  Green  border  ^y^^icj    roil 

Also  a  duplicate  without  border 


® 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

State  of  Indiana  through  the  Indiana  State  Library 


http://archive.org/details/artistsofabrahrlinc 


CI) 

RANSOM,  FLETCHER    ARTIST  ^ 

(Ransom,  Fletcher)  LINCOLN  AND  ANNS  RUTLEDGE( Colored) 

Inside  of  store.  Lincoln(Beardless) learning  over 

counter,  arms  resting  on  counter.  Anne  facing  him  , 
has  on  lavender  dress  with  light  color  at  cuffs  and 
neck,  carries  purple  handbag  and  woven  basket.   Various 
items  such  as  "brooms,  rake,  pitcher,  barrel,  etc  scatter 

— ed  about  room.   Outdoors  shown  through  one  window  and 
door.   Lincoln  i'ith  dark  trousers  and  vest  and  light  i'A- 

_  shirt.  C;  Painting  by  Fletcher  Ransom  for  Chi.  &''(/  f^i£- 

111.  Midland  By.  Co.  LINCOLN  AND  ANNE  RUTLEDG3.  (over) ~ 


"at  New  Salem,  111.   L:  Fletcher  Ransom. 
Inner  Plate  22  x  16        Outer  plate  25  x   18f 
Also  a  duplicate  without  border 


RAUSOM,  FLSTCEEP.  (   L) 

Colored  lithograph,  of  oil  painting.      Lincoln 
high  on  sno^y  hill   surveying  river  "below  -  log 
cabins  and  trees.    Ins  2:   Fletcher  C.  H.  nsom. 
G  Plate:  Paintei  07  -letcher  -t-anso.r.  for  °liicago  &  H 
Illinois  Midland  Railway/ Lincoln  '-'■'he  Surveyor/ 
Petersburg,   Illinois/Copyright   1956,   C,icag 
Illinois  i,:idland  Railway/ Springfield  ,    3-llir 


■go  & 
Lnois 


Size  16   x  22 

EPISODES  MISCELLANEOUS  F  41 


(B) 

PJLMSOIi,   FL2TCES?. 

Colored  lithograph  of  oil  painting  of  Lincoln 
seated,   leaning  against   tree   reading  "book.     Log 
cabiis  two  women  and  horse  in    a^dground. 

Ins:  H:  Fletcher  -Hansom/  @i'he  Gerl3,ch-3arklow   Go. 
^oliet,    ill.      InsC:   Painting  by  Fletcher  -Sanson 
for  ^iiicao  &  Illinois   Midland  Hy.   Go./  Lincoln 
the  Student  /-.ev-  Salem,    Illinois   -  1835. 

Size   16   x  22 

EPISODES  MISCELLANEOUS   I'  42 


ft    2105 
Lincoln  ?,  Ann  Rut  ledge 
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I1  /)' .    4 


^-v-        L  \ 


#  2106 
Lincoln  f,  Ann  Rut  ledge 


See    also     jJocatlo^S-  LAviiBt 


#2154  "Lincoln-The   Lawyer"    (New  Salcr,    111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc   1942   Chicago   f,   Illinois  Midland   Railroad 


5ee    oho     l/oca-U^s 
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#2155  "Lincoln  the  Soldier  "  (New  Salem,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  1939  Chicago  §  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


-z^      ' 

#2160  "Lincoln  the  Surveyor"  (Petersburg,  111.) 

3y  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  19.36  Chicago  f>  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


See.     also 
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#2161  "Abraham  Lincoln  at  Onstott  Cooper  Shop"  (New  Salem,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  ?  Chicago  §  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


#2158  '"Farewell*  1834"  (Mew  Salen,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  ?  Chicago  P,  Illinois  Midland  .Railroad 
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Se^  cii'^o    Voc<a-tIfirt£-  /?hh/icr 


#2159  MLincoln-the  Arbiter"  (New  Salem,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ranson 

cc  1943  Chicago  §  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


See  alS0  Spr»*yfi*to  ^0vn^ 


#2162  "The  Ilono  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (Springfield,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  ?  Chicago  <c,  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


#2163  "Pioneer  Transportation"  (New  Salon,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ran son 

cc  1940  Chicago  §  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 
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#3046  "Lincoln  Tie  Wrestler"  (New  Salon) 

By  Fletcher  C.  Ransom 

cc  1937  Chicago  <ct  Illinois  Midland  Railway 


£ee    Q1S0     Vocation -WreSt I 


See  abo    Voca-\!oA5-  Postma«s,+er 


#216'-  "Lincoln  the  Postmaster"  (New  Salem,  111.) 

By  Fletcher  Ranson 

cc  1941  Chicago  (CT  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 


#2156  "Lincoln  the  Student"  [New  Salem,  T 11 .  -1335) 

Bv  Fletcher  Ransom 

cc  ?  Chicago  ?,  Illinois  Midland  Railroad 
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tf2157   "Lincoln   the   Railspla  ;cer"    (New   Salon,    111. -1816; 

By  Fletcher   Ran son 

c'c    1033   Chicago   r,    Illinois  Midland   Railroad 
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Lincoln, 
the  Arbiter 


O PORTS  as  we  know  them  —  baseball,  football,  bowling,  golf — were 
far  in  the  future  when  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  the  little  frontier 
town  of  New  Salem,  Illinois.  Nevertheless,  the  pioneer  had  his  amusements. 
House  raisings,  husking  bees,  and  wedding  dances  broke  the  monotony  of 
life  for  early  settlers  and  their  families,  while  the  men  often  found  pleasure 
in  such  sports  as  wrestling,  horse  racing,  and  shooting  for  a  beef. 

In  the  latter  class — "for  men  only" — was  gander  pulling,  which  the  artist 
has  depicted  here.  The  neck  of  a  gander  was  greased,  and  then  the  bird  was 
hung  head  down  from  a  projecting  limb.  The  horseman  who  could  ride  by 
at  full  speed  and  pull  off  the  gander's  head  won  both  the  contest  and  the 
gander. 

At  New  Salem,  where  he  lived  from  1831  to  1837,  Lincoln  was  famed 
as  a  wrestler,  but  in  other  sports  he  was  more  often  found  as  judge  or  um- 
pire than  as  participant.  His  neighbors  knew  him  to  be  honest,  fair,  and 
cool-headed,  and  he  was  their  unanimous  choice  for  this  most  hazardous  of 
occupations.  Thus  early  were  manifest  qualities  which  the  American  peo- 
ple were  later  to  recognize  and  trust. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting  by  Ransom 
Year  published — 1944 
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Pioneer 
Transportation 


IN  THE  spring  of  1831  Abraham  Lincoln,  twenty-two  years  old  and  free 
from  family  obligations,  began  life  on  his  own  responsibility.  His  first 
venture  was  a  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans  as  the  hired  hand  of  a  back- 
woods promoter,  Denton  Offut  by  name.  Lincoln,  with  Offut  and  two 
others,  built  the  boat  on  the  Sangamon  River  near  Springfield,  loaded  it 
with   produce,   and   launched   it  on   the  spring-swollen  stream. 

Twenty  miles  distant,  at  the  little  village  of  New  Salem,  a  mill  dam  ob- 
structed the  river.  There,  half-over,  the  flatboat  stranded.  Water  splashed 
into  the  stern,  and  pessimists  among  the  villagers  on  the  river  bank  predicted 
that  it  would  soon  sink. 

But  one  member  of  the  crew — notably  long,  angular  and  awkward — 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  boat  to  founder.  Under  his  orders  the  stern 
was  unloaded  until  the  craft  righted  itself.  Then,  with  the  village  cooper's 
auger  a  hole  was  bored  in  the  bow  and  the  water  allowed  to  run  out.  Next, 
the  hole  was  plugged  and  the  balance  of  the  cargo  unloaded.  Relieved  of 
the  weight  of  water  and  load,  the  boat  slid  easily  over  the  dam.  The  cargo 
was  reloaded,  and  the  voyage  continued. 

Three  months  later  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  into  New  Salem,  where 
he  was  to  make  his  home  for  six  years,  and  found  himself  locally  famous  as 
the  man  who  had  saved  Denton  Offut's  flatboat  from  what  had  looked 
like  certain  destruction. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting   by  Ransom 
Year  Dublished — 1941 


Lincoln, 
the  Student 


BY  HIS  own  statement,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  settled  at  New  Salem 
in  1831  he  could  "read,  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that 
was  all."  Probably  most  of  his  neighbors  were  no  better  educated,  but  Lin- 
coln differed  from  them  in  that  he  soon  set  out  to  make  up  his  deficiencies. 
Within  a  year  he  was  studying  grammar.  Twelve  months  later  he  was  hard 
at  work  on  trigonometry  and  surveying.  In  1834,  encouraged  by  John  T. 
Stuart,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  often  walking  to  Springfield  to 
borrow  Stuart's  copies  of  Blackstone,  Kent,  Chitty  and  other  legal  classics. 
By  1837,  when  he  left  New  Salem,  he  was  grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  language,  he  knew  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  he  was 
equipped  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

Necessarily,  at  New  Salem  Lincoln  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study.  In 
the  accompanying  picture  the  artist  has  depicted  what  must  have  been  a  fre- 
quent scene — Lincoln  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  books  as  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  laughter  of  the  loungers  in  front  of  Samuel  Hill's  store  or  the  gossip  of 
the  women  across  the  street  at  Hill's  home.  In  the  distance  one  sees  the 
building  where  Lincoln  himself  tried  storekeeping  and  failed ;  in  the  right  fore- 
ground is  the  home  of  Peter  Lukins,  the  village  shoemaker.  All  of  these 
structures  have  been  restored  and  furnished  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lin- 
coln's residence  at  New  Salem. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting  by  Ransom 
Year  published — 1935 


Abraham  Lincoln 


At  Neii'  Salem,  Illinois 


LATE  in  July,  1831,  Abraham  Lincoln,  twenty-two  years  old,  uneducated, 
penniless,  settled  at  New  Salem,  a  small  pioneer  village  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.  There  he  lived  until  the  spring  of  1837,  support- 
ing himself  by  a  variety  of  occupations — storekeeper,  soldier  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  postmaster  and  surveyor.  There,  in  a  community  which  never 
had  a  hundred  inhabitants,  he  successfully  sought  election  to  the  legislature 
and  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

After  flourishing  for  a  few  years  the  village  of  New  Salem  disintegrated. 
On  its  site,  now  a  state  park,  several  of  the  log  cabins  in  which  its  citizens 
lived  have  been  reconstructed,  but  only  one  of  the  original  buildings  is  still 
standing.  That  is  the  cooper  shop  of  Henry  Onstot,  located  at  the  western 
limit  of  the  village. 

Henry  Onstot  made  casks  and  barrels.  In  the  process  shavings  accumu- 
late, and  shavings  make  a  fire  by  which  a  man  hungry  for  the  printed  page 
can  read.  Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  residence  at  New 
Salem.  He  studied  grammar  so  that  he  might  write  and  speak  correctly;  to 
earn  a  living  from  day  to  day  he  learned  surveying;  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  future  he  studied  law.  And,  since  he  worked  with  an  intensity  which 
made  the  hours  of  daylight  all  too  short,  there  were  many  nights  when  he  lay 
prone  before  the  fire  in  the  cooper  shop,  deriving  knowledge  from  the  book 
before  him  and  unconsciously  learning  the  even  more  important  lesson  of 
self-reliance. 

Outwardly  the  Onstot  cooper  shop  is  only  a  relic  of  a  dead  village,  but 
in  a  deeper  sense  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  man's  successful  effort  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary, 
The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association. 


Painting   by  Ransom 
Year   published — 1932 
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Pioneer 
Education 


TVTEAR  the  little  city  of  Petersburg,  Illinois,  stands  the  restored  village  of 
New  Salem — rebuilt  by  the  State  of  Illinois  because  it  was  the  home 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from   1831   until   1837. 

In  the  entire  village,  now  nearly  completed,  only  one  original  structure 
is  to  be  found.  That  is  the  cooper  shop  of  Henry  Onstot,  luckily  preserved 
as  a  part  of  a  dwelling  in  Petersburg,  and  replaced  on  its  former  site  a  few 
years  ago.  There  an  informed  visitor  may  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  scene 
which  the  artist  has  depicted  here — a  bronzed  young  giant  in  homespun  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pages  of  a  book  which  he  reads  by  the  light  of  the  cooper's  blaz- 
ing chips  and  shavings.  For  at  New  Salem  Lincoln  was  preeminently  the 
student,  studying  grammar  so  that  he  might  write  and  speak  clearly,  sur- 
veying in  order  to  earn  a  day-to-day  living,  and  the  law  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  profession.  The  Onstot  cooper  shop  is  a  weatherbeaten  structure  with 
the  marks  of  its  age  upon  it,  but  it  symbolizes,  as  no  imposing  memorial 
could  symbolize,  a  man's  ability  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting   by  Rnnsom 
Year   published — 1  <l^<> 
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Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge 


FOR  six  years — from  1831  to  1837 — Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  the  little 
log  town  of  New  Salem,  Illinois.  Penniless  at  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
he  earned  a  living  as  clerk,  storekeeper,  postmaster  and  surveyor.  Unedu- 
cated, he  studied  grammar,  mathematics  and  law.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War 
he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company,  and  then,  after  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  people  of  Sangamon  County. 

Important  as  these  achievements  were,  one  episode  of  Lincoln's  life  at 
New  Salem  throws  them  all  into  shadow.  That  is  the  tragic  story  of  his  court- 
ship of  Ann  Rutledge. 

For  a  year  Lincoln  boarded  at  the  home  of  James  Rutledge,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town.  Ann,  his  daughter,  was  there,  but  Ann  was  engaged 
to  a  young  merchant  of  the  place  and  Lincoln  concealed  the  admiration  he 
felt  for  her.  Later,  however,  the  merchant  left  town,  and  although  he  had 
promised  to  return,  letters  from  him  gradually  ceased.  Then  Lincoln  made 
his  feelings  known,  and  found  to  his  joy  that  Ann  reciprocated  them.  The 
artist,  in  this  picture,  has  painted  what  must  have  been  a  typical  scene  of 
the  courtship. 

All  went  well  until  the  summer  of  1835,  when  an  epidemic  of  fever  swept 
the  country.  Ann  Rutledge  was  one  of  its  victims.  So  intense  was  Lincoln's 
grief  that  his  friends  feared  for  his  sanity.  Time,  however,  brought  back 
health,  though  the  sweet,  fresh  memory  of  Ann  Rutledge  always  remained 
with  him. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE, 

Librarian,  Illinois  State  Historical 

Library. 


Painting  by  Ransom 
Year  published — 1933 


Lincoln, 
the  Lawyer 


TN  1834,  after  he  had  been  a  resident  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  for  three  years, 
Abraham  Lincoln  began  to  study  law.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  law  student  qualified  him  to 
draw  mortgages  and  deeds,  and  even  to  try  minor  cases,  although  such  un- 
licensed practicing  was  then,  as  now,  illegal. 

In  this  painting  the  artist  has  pictured  one  of  Lincoln's  early  trials 
which  came  to  grief.  In  dispute  was  the  ownership  of  a  hog.  Lincoln's 
clients  were  the  Trent  Brothers;  the  defendant  was  his  good  friend  Jack 
Kelso.  Holding  the  scales  of  justice  was  Bowling  Green,  the  corpulent  justice 
of  the  peace  of  New  Salem.  At  the  trial  Lincoln  introduced  three  witnesses 
who  swore  that  the  hog  belonged  to  the  Trents,  but  Kelso  had  no  one  to  sup- 
port his  claim.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  nevertheless,  awarded  the  hog  to 
Kelso.  When  Lincoln  protested  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence,  Green  delivered  a  little  homily  which  the  aspiring  youth 
probably  never  forgot.  "Abe,"  he  said,  "the  first  duty  of  a  court  is  to  de- 
cide cases  justly  and  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  I  know  that  shoat  my- 
self, and  I  know  it  belongs  to  Kelso  and  that  the  plaintiffs  and  their  wit- 
nesses lied!" 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE, 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting   by  Ransom 
Year  published — 19-13 
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New  Salem, 
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npWO  miles  southeast  of  Petersburg,  Illinois,  the  Sangamon  River  makes  a 
sweeping  bend  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff.  On  this  bluff,  a  century  ago, 
stood  the  pioneer  village  of  New  Salem.  Today,  after  decades  of  desertion, 
the  village  stands  again,  its  log  cabins  rebuilt  and  its  original  surroundings 
restored  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

For  here,  from  1831  to  1837,  lived  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  though  he 
came  to  the  town  as  an  obscure  youth,  had  the  courage  to  run  for  election 
to  the  state  legislature  within  a  year  of  his  arrival.  Defeated,  he  made  a 
second  attempt  two  years  later.    This  time  he  succeeded. 

In  that  summer  of  1834 — the  year  of  Lincoln's  second  campaign — the 
residents  of  New  Salem  may  well  have  become  familiar  with  the  scene 
which  the  artist,  with  vivid  historical  imagination,  has  presented  here — a 
picture  of  Lincoln,  about  to  ride  away  to  lay  his  case  before  the  voters  of 
the  county;  saying  farewell  to  Ann  Rutledge. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting   by  Ransom 
Year  published — 1934 


Lincoln, 
the  Rail  Splitter 


TN  THE  spring  of  1860  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  were  meeting  at  Deca- 
tur. Suddenly,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  an  old  man  appeared  with 
two  fence  rails  which  supported  a  banner  inscribed:  "Abraham  Lincoln — 
the  Rail  Candidate  for  President  in  1860."  Then  and  there,  amid  wild  cheers, 
Lincoln  became  the  "Rail-Splitter."  Throughout  the  campaign,  and  long 
afterward,  the  sobriquet  clung  to  him. 

Nor  was  it  inappropriate.  As  a  youth  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  Lincoln 
had  split  rails,  thousands  of  them,  and  his  great  strength  made  him  unusually 
proficient  at  the  task.  Even  at  New  Salem,  where  he  lived  from  1831  to 
1837,  he  occasionally  "hired  out"  as  a  farm  laborer  and  engaged  in  this 
commonest  of  frontier  occupations.  Thus  the  artist  has  pictured  him,  swing- 
ing his  maul  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Sangamon  in  the  cool  dawn  of  a 
summer  day.  Doubtless  he  was  grateful  for  the  end  of  the  day,  and  certainly 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  the  task  at  which  he  worked  would  one  day  furnish 
a  meaningful  symbol  to  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


Painting   by   Ransom 
Year  published — 1936 


Lincoln, 
the  Surveyor 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago — in  February,  1836,  a  young  man 
known  for  his  honesty,  his  great  height,  and  his  cleverness  at  story- 
telling, spent  several  days  surveying  a  tiny  village  in  Central  Illinois.  Finish- 
ing his  work,  he  drew  a  careful  plat,  labeled  it  the  resurvey  of  Petersburg, 
February   17,   1836,  and  signed  his  name:    "A.  Lincoln.1' 

For  three  years  jobs  of  that  sort  had  been  Lincoln's  chief  means  of  sup- 
port. In  1833,  after  his  venture  in  store-keeping  had  ended  in  disaster  and 
debt,  John  Calhoun,  the  surveyor  of  Sangamon  County,  had  come  to  his 
rescue  by  appointing  him  his  deputy  and  assigning  him  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  (now  Menard  County)  as  his  field.  Calhoun's  successor  re- 
tained him  in  office,  with  the  result  that  until  his  removal  from  New  Salem 
to  Springfield,  Lincoln  with  rod  and  chain  was  a  familiar  figure  to  hundreds 
of  Illinois  settlers. 

Lincoln's  resurvey  of  Petersburg  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which  local 
tradition  still  cherishes,  and  which  the  artist  has  pictured  here.  Living  in 
the  little  town  was  Jemimah  Elmore,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  who  had 
served  in  Lincoln's  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Part  of  her  house, 
Lincoln  found,  would  be  in  a  street  if  the  streets  were  run  due  north  and 
south.  Sooner  or  later  it  would  have  to  be  removed,  and  that  would  cost 
more  money  than  she  could  afford.  But  if  his  compass  were  set  one  de- 
gree off  north  and  south,  the  house  could  be  saved.  And  so  today,  because 
of  the  Widow  Elmore  and  Lincoln's  consideration  for  her,  the  streets  of 
Petersburg  deviate  one  degree  from  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

In  the  artist's  portrayal  of  Lincoln,  the  Surveyor,  presented  here  the  sur- 
veying instruments,  known  as  a  circumferator  and  Jacob's  staff,  were  drawn 
from  Lincoln's  original  instruments  now  in  possession  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library 


Painting   by  Ransom 
Year  published — 193  7 


W2»t,  LINCOLN  THE  POSTMASTER  AT  NEW  SALEM* 


ILLINOIS  By  Fletcher  Ransom.  e<®% 


KS^J  IN  1830-31 .  LINCOLN  WAS  HIRED  TO  BUILD  AND  PILOT  A  FLATBOAT  TO  NEW  ORLEANS   *-«a>:S 


:<2i>ti  PIONEER  TRANSPORTATION  •  LINCOLN  AT  NEW  SALEM,  ILLINOIS  by  Fletcher  C  Ransom  t^95« 


Kgv  In  1 831 ,  Lincoln  wrestled  Jack  Armstrong,  gaming  the  frontiersmen's  respect,  ^•'SS 

<?  nr— 1 !  M   illlll  III  111  li  IBWfrWT-  WT—1  9 


Lincoln,  The  Wrestler  by  Fletcher  Ransom 


trvSH 


^pL     ' The  te'  m°"e  -  °blan'n9  J"°wled!le - ,s  ,0  9et  ,t,e  "ooks  and  read. 


A  Lincoln       *^S!X 


Lincoln  The  Student .  New  Salem  .  1836  by  Fletcher  Ransom 
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REC'O  J  UN    6   1932 


Answered 


Extension  Service  iiFFIKSi  ®F  nmDENT 


June  4,  1932. 


President 

Lincoln  Natl.  Life  Insurance  Go. 

Port  Wayne 

Ind. 

Re-  Oil  Paintings  of  Lincoln. 
My  dear  Siri- 

Attached  is  an  offer  that  may  greatly  inter- 
est you. 

It  is  a  word  description  of  two  Oil  Paintings 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Fletcher,  that  came  into  our  hands,  and 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Receiver  of  a  closed  Bank  for  a 
fraction  of  original  cost. 

Here  is  an  opportun  ity  to  procure  a  real  Treas- 
ure of  art,  at  about  25%  of  original  cost-  an  opportunity  that 
will  never  again  present  itself.  You  may  desire  one,  or  both- 
for  your  Institution  or  you  may  wish  to  present  such  as  a  Gift. 

Wire  if  interested,  as  there  are  only  two  Paint- 
ings available. 

Verv  cordially, 

THE  LUXEM^  COMPANY*' 


702  M.  Wells  St. 


► 


Extension  Service 
(Stficago 

RE-  LINCOLN  PAINTINGS 

A  Bank  receiver  has  asked  us  today  (we  being  a  Bank  Advertising  con- 
cern doing  a  National  business)  to  sell  for  them  at  once-  to  an  Art 
Gallery-  Institution  or  individual,  two  large  beautiful  Oil  Paintings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  adorned  their  main  Banking  room  and  Director's  room* 

HERE  13  THE  STORY- 

The  Bank  commissioned  '♦Fletcher*  the  famous  Artist  to  paint  one  large 
size  Painting  showing  Lincoln  giving  his  Gettysburg  address  before 
audience*   Size  of  this  large  painting  is  6  ft*  10  in.  wide  by 

5  ft*  6  in*  high* 

Ht  is  a  most  beautiful  Painting  of  deep  richness  and  framed  in  a 
heavy  gold  frame  and  incased  in  a  wall  shadow-box  with  flood  Elec- 
tric lights*   It  took  7  months  work  to  produce  and  was  hung  in  the 
main  Banking  room*   It  is  so  striking  that  no  visitor  has  yet  failed 
to  stop  study  and  admire  it*  A  word  picture  just  cannot  do  it  justice* 

The  Bank  originally  paid $10, 000  and  ver- 
ified the  fact  that  price  was  a  bargain* 
Today  it  can  be  bought  from  Receiver  (if 
moved  at  once  for  --  $2500* 

The  second  Oil  Painting  of  Lincoln  (we  said  the  Receiver  had  two)  is 
a  bit  smaller  in  size  (a  different  pose)  being  4  ft.  6  in*  wide  by 

6  ft.  high,  showing  Lincoln  full  size  (in  sitting  position)*  This 
last  was  made  during  his  term  as  President.   It  is  mounted  in  a  heavy 
Gold  Frame  and  incased  in  a  shadow-box  with  flood  electric  lights* 

The  Bank  paid  the  Artist  for  this  Painting 
$6500,  the  reward  of  5  months  work*  This 
#6500  picture  was  hung  in  the  Directors 
room  and  can  be  purchased  today  for  $1500. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  your  Institution  to  purchase  a 
real  Treasure  of  Art-  at  a  fraction  of  original  cost. 

You  having  a  Lincoln  name-  this  special  offering  may  greatly 
interest  you*  for  such  an  opportunity  of  purchase  will  never  present 
itself  again.  You  may  have  just  the  space  in  your  Institutions  entrance 
Lobby,  Director's  room,  Library  or  Art  Gallery  to  display  one  or  both 
of  these  Art  Treasures,  or  you  may  desire  to  present  them  as  a  Gift. 


-2- 


If  you  are  interested  and  will  tell  us  today-  which  subject' 
we  will  send  you  a  sketch  and  arrange  to  show  the  paintings* 


We  have  been  asked  to  arrange  an  immediate  sale,  and  we 
invite  your  reply  today. 


Very 


702  N.  Wells  St. 
Chicago*  U.  S.  A. 


P.S.-  To  show  how  valuable  and  interesting  the  subjects  are  consider- 
ed- a  very  large  Art  Calendar  firm  (who  employ  America's  finest 
Artists, j recently  offered  the  Bank  Receiver  one  thousand  dollars  for 
just  the  loan  of  the  two  Paintings  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  the 
subjects  on  expensive  Calendars/  The  Bank  Receiver  refused  the  offer 
as  an  Art  Gallery  or  Art  Purchaser  might  not  wish  same  to  be  so  used. 


^t: 


M'» 


June  9t  1332 
Diet.  June  8 


8r.  James  I*.  Luxem,  President 

The  Lttxem  Oompasy 

702  Uortb  Well s  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

My  dear  £ln 

Tour  letter  Erected  to  the  President  of  The/ 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  forwarded 
to  this  department  f  r  reply.  / 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  ao  appropriation 
large  enough  to  warrant  our  considering  either  of  the  two 
oil  paintings'  in  yovr  possession  which  are  now  available. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  file  the  information, 
however,  a®  we  often  have  inquiries  about  available  Lincoln 
•todies  and  if  you  care  to  send  us  photographs  of  the 
paintings  or  any  other  information  that  might  be  helpful 
in  allowing  prospective  buyers  to  visualise  the  portraits* 
we  will  be  glad  to  place  them  on  file  here  in  our 
^Foundation. 

Yery  sincerely  yours. 


Director 
Lincoln  Historical  Hesearch  Foundation 
LaltSB 


MY 


10  ankers' 

Extension  Service 

€tfica$0        June   11,    1932. 

Mr.   Louis  A.  Warren,   Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 

Re-  LINCOLN  PAINTINGS 
Dear  Mr.  Warren:- 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  9th  in  which  you 
say  that  you  have  no  appropriation  large  enough  (at  the  present)  to 
consider  the  purchasing  the  two  Lincoln  Paintings  which  our  Bank 
Receiver  wishes  u©  to  dispose  of. 

Now  you  say  your  appropriation  is  not  large  enough- 
to  consider  the  above  two  Canvasses.   If  it  is  not  a  leading  question- 
May  we  ask  whether  your  appropriation  is  of  sufficient  size  -  or  elas- 
tic enough  to  consider  these  Lincoln  Paintings-  if  they  could  be  had 
at  a  less  price? 

Here  is  a  mental  picture-  of  our  thoughtr  The  Bank 
Receiver  when  he  got  ready  to  place  these  beautiful  Paintings  on  the 
Market  -  his  first  move  was  to  find  out  what  the  Bank  paid  the  Artist 
for  them- (This  price  you  now  know)  •  The  second  move  was  to  call  in 
appraisers  from  different  Art  Galleries  for  an  expression,  and  after 
they  got  through  he  slashed  their  appraisal  price  in  order  to  facilitate 
moving  the   paintings  and  close  up  the  Escate. 

Now  if  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  the  two 
Paintings-  we  will  do  business,  providing  of  course  that  these  Paintings 
meet  with  your  approval.   If  we  can  consummate  a  deal  -  we  will  ad- 
vise the  Receiver  to  not  allow  a  few  dollars  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
placing  these  Paintings. 

We  invite  an  expression  from  you,  and  ask  courteously 
that  you  consider  this  letter  in  the  kindly  spirit  intended.  If  you 
can  handle  these  two  Paintings-  we  feel  sure   of  your  full  satisfaction. 


Your  reply  invited  today. 


Most  cordi- 


702  N.  Wells  St. 


\u  v\  j,u  wy 


(yfrj      {y/u^ 


Ui  an 


it^-(!  tv 


v.>*  it.,  i. 


Canvas  of  rare  historical  value  by  Fletcher  G.  Ransom  of  Chicago,  shown  at  top,  portrays  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.    At  left, 
Lincoln  and  his  family  taken  about  1864.    At  right,  Lincoln  on  Bat  tleneld  of  Antietam.    (Original  negative  taken  Oct.  3,  1862.) 
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PICTURE    OF    GETTYSBURG   ORATOR    DEDICATED 


Dr.  F.  D.  Blakeslie,  D.  B.  Wolcott  and  Robert  C.  Blair, 
left  to  right,  officiate  at  dedication  of  oil  painting,  "Lin- 


coln at  Gettysburg,"  by  Fletcher  0.  Ransom.    The  paint- 
ing is  at  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 


y0 


?2  * 


Painter  Shows 
New  Lincoln 

Gettysburg  Address 
Scene  Dedicated  by 
Fellowship  Group 


"Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,"  an  oil 
painting  by  Fletcher  C.  Ransom, 
yesterday  was  dedicated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Southern  California  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  historical  room  at 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 

The  dedication  marked  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  The  painting,  re- 
cently added  to  the  Forest  Lawn 
collection,  is  said  to  be  the  only 
important  painting  ever  made 
showing  Lincoln  delivering  his 
famous  address. 

Robert  C.  Blair,  94,  Command- 
er of  Stanton  Post  No.  55, 
G.A.R.,  was  guest  speaker.  There 
also  was  an  address  by  Ralph 
Lindstrom,  president  of  the  club, 
and  an  original  poem  on  Lin- 
coln was  read  by  Dr.  Frank 
Brook  Cogwill,  poet  laureate  of 
the  group. 


<v- 


:,     1     " 


Dr. 

t  - 1    "T  incoln  Lore" 
Lncoln 
Insurance  Co; _  \    3 
For-  ,  Indiana. 

Dear   Dr. 

:  a  ur  "Lincoln  Lore", 
you  Lgh1     i  .   be  inters  bed  5    pan 

I  have  of  Abral  Li   In.  Tl    Lze   f  tl:  s 

canvas  Is  38X30.  The  tit!   i   'Lir   lr.  Visiti  ig 

a  Cor  v     be  He  ital"     letcher  P 


*      '      •-         *y  fine  piece    :  r'  "         . 

leath,  I  did      -  '  be      =11  it. 

J'  3        '      ,  ',   I      Duld   like  to  dispose     f 

painting. 

Would  jo  1  let  hat  yc      think         thi 

natter,  please? 

•y  truly. 


....  ™„  -__•,, &.F, 


- 


s .  Jame ■  S.  Farli  ger 

- 

Verc   ,  New 


K    ^VV'^OVVa      V  fi^f'VV 


March  9,   1939 


Mrs.  James  S.  Imrlinger 
191  Clareraont  Avenue 
Verona,  Hew  Jersey 

Dear  5%&ami 

Of  course  we  are  always  interested  in  iteros 
relating  to  Lincoln  art? have  a  great  many  requests  here 
for  information  relative  to  available  Lincoln  material . 

If  you  would,  advise  us  at  what  price  you  are 
holding  the  painting  fey  Fletcher  Hansom,  we  will  let 
yon  know  whether  or  not  we  can  find  a  market  for  it, 
in  case  we  do  not  care  to  acquire  it  ourselves. 

7ery  truly  yours » 


LAW; SB  Director 


1 


191  Clareraont  Ave., 
Verona,  N.  J. 


Lincoln  National  Life  Founda  L   , 
uo-iL   A.  Warren,  Director, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  air: 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter  of  March  9th 
in  answer  to  mine  referring  to  the  Lincoln  painting, 
by  Fletcher  Hansom. 

Regarding  the  price,  I  wonder  if  you  will 
make  me  an  offer  as  I  do  not  know  very      about  the 
prices  now.   My  husband  purchased  it  for  §500*  several 
years  ago.  After  his  death  fi   ..ears  ago  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  selling  it,  but  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
then.   Nov-;,  as  I  told  you  in  my  former  letter,  I  am 
breaking  up  my  home  and  would  like  to  dispose  of  this 
if  possible. 

If  you  are  interested  I  would  be  pleased 
to  ship  it  to  you  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
send  some  one  from  your  New  York  office  to  look  it 
over. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  James  a.  Farlinger. 


March  21,  1939 


Ji'l etcher,  Hansom   ^ 


March  30,  1939 


Mrs.  Jamoe  6.  Farlinger 
191  Claremont  Ave. 
Verona,  N.  i. 

My  dear  Madam: 

X  do  not  think  we  vould  be  interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  painting  as  our  budget  here  vould 
not  allow  it  X  am  sure.  X  regret  we  cannot  advise  you 
of  some  collector  who  we  feel  possibly  might  like  to 
secure  it. 

We  will  keep  your  letter  on  file,  however, 
and  if  inquiries  come  to  us  about  an  available  painting 
we  will  not  forget  to  recommend  yours. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IA¥;IV  Mreotor 

L.A.Warren 


' 


January  8,  i9^1 


Mr.  W.  C.  Hurat, 

President 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Hallway  Co. 

Springfield,  111. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hurst: 

Our  Dr.  W.  S.  Thornton  has  Just  shown  sue  the  very 
interesting  calendar  which  you  have  f orwa*4@&  to  hira  and 
wishes  me  to  express  his  appreciation  for  the  same. 

He  has  also  suggested  that  X  place  your  name  on 
our  nailing  list  to  receive  the  publication  Issued  by  this 
Foundation  called  Lincoln  Lore.  It  is  sent  gratuitously 
^ 4  I    but  I  am  very  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  occasionally  refer 

\>%  to  it. 


a^ 


3 


Very  truly  yours, 


IAVsXB  Director 


-  .7 


.  ->  .< ,  i!  .\j  .sC 


Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Railway  Company 


w   C    HURST  ,««JP,7\  821    Illinois    Building 

president  ^VC»CJ^W»>  SPRINGFIELD.   ILLINOIS 


Jan.  11,  191+1 
0024..01 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Thanks  very  much  for  yours  of  the 
8th  about  our  calendar  and  the  publication  called 
Lincoln  Lore  you  are  sending  me. 

I  appreciate  this  very  much  and  I  am 
putting  your  name  on  our  calendar  list  and  sending 
you  a  calendar  today. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  "wishes, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


"ch  ^/^fifu^? 
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FLETCHER  RANSOM 

SERVICES   WERE   TUESDAY 

Fletcher  Charles  Ransom,  72,  well 
known  magazine  illustrator,  died  at 
his  home  here  Sunday  following  ill 
health  of  the  last  few  years. 

He  was  born  in  Alamo  Oct.  23, 
1870,  the  son  of  Kalamazoo  County 
pioneers,  John  Noyes  and  Caroline 
Hydorn  Ransom.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Alamo  and  Kalamazoo  public  I 
schools,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  j 
and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York  City.  j 

Mr.  Ransom's  first  work  as  an  U-  | 
lustrator  was  on  the  Youth's  Com- ! 
panion.  He  illustrated  several  books 
for  David  Graham  Phillips  and  was 
with  the  Colliers  magazine  during 
the  Spanish-American  war.  Later  he 
worked  in  oil  for  calendar  compan- 
ies, with  the  Osborn  Company  17 
years  in  New  York  City,  and  IS 
years  with  Gerlach  Barklow  Com- 
pany of  Joliet,  111. 

Due  to  failing  health,  Mr.  Ran- 
som located  in  Plainwell  eight  years 
ago.  During  this  time  he  has  an- 
nually produced  an  oil  painting  of  j 
episodes  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  life 
for  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  and  Mid- 
land Railroad  Company's  Christmas 
calendar.  He  completed  his  final  and 
best  work  of  that  type  three  years 
ago. 

Surviving  are  the  widow;  a  dau- 
ghter, Mrs.  A.  T.  Davis,  and  grand- 
son David  Davis  of  Joliet,  111.,  two 
brothers,  John^W.  an?]  Larkin  Ran- 
som of  Kalamazoo,  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Franklin  J.  Scott  of  Plainwell,  and 
four  nieces. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Johnson  funeral  home  in  Plainwell 
at  2  Tuesday  afternoon  with  burial 
in  the  family  lot  in  Alamo  cemetery. 


y- 


BLOOMINGTON  (111.)  PANTAGRAPH 
Feb.   12,   1950 


Lincoln  Lives  On 
In  Calendar  Art 


Railroad  Issues 
Senes--20 
Of  Them  Now 


BY  JAMES  HART 

While  the  Lincolnian  literature 
grows  apace,  and  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  American 
are  poured  forth  annually,  another 
notable  project  has  been  quietly 
developing  in  his  home  city  of 
Springfield.  It  is  the  series  of  art 
calendars  issued  yearly  by  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  Midland  rail- 
road, of  which  Fred  L.  Schrader 
is  president. 

This  calendar  series,  which  has 
now  reached  20  in  number,  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Lincoln 
theme.  It  was  begun  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Schrader's  prede- 
cessor, W.  C.  Hurst,  who  previous- 
ly had  been  an  executive  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  and  was  well 
known  in  Bloomington. 

The  Chicago  and  Illinois  Mid- 
land railroad  serves  the  heart  of 
the  Lincoln  country,  as  it  runs 
through  Petersburg  and  Menard 
county,  near  the  site  of  the  historic 
village  of  New  Salem.  To  the  Lin- 
coln minded  officials  of  the  road 
it  seemed  fitting  to  utilize  their 
calendars  to  promote  the  Lincoln 
theme,  as  depicted  amid  the 
scenes  where  he  was  rising  to 
greatness. 

Fletcher  Ranson's  Work. 

Calendar  art  is  usually  mono- 
polized by  feminine  loveliness  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  but  in 
this  case  it  has  been  made  to 
serve  a  worth-while  historical 
purpose.  In  these  calendars,  dis- 
tributed each  year  among  the  cus- 
"tomers  and  friends  of  the  rail- 
road, the  young  Lincoln  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  quaint  New  Sal- 
em village  forms  the  background. 
Appended  to  each  is  a  brief  ex- 
planatory text  supplied  by  com- 
petent Lincoln'  authorities,  Paul 
M."  Angle  and  Jay  Monaghan. 


Mr.  Schrader,  a  devoted  Lin- 
coln student,  who  has  long  been 
actively  identified  with  the  pro- 
ject, personally  supervises  the 
choice  and  planning  of  each  cal- 
endar issue.  Of  primary  import- 
ance is  the  selection  of  the  artists. 
Only  those  of  established  reputa- 
tion in  their  field  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  commission. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  every 
detail,  so  that  each  picture  will  be 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  per-' 
iods  and  locale.  The  Gerlach- 
Barklow  company  of  Joliet  does 
the   printing,  c? 

Fletcher  RansoBfj  Work. 

Fletcher  Ransom,  a  noted  mag- 
azine illustrator,  turned  out  the 
first  fourteen  calendars,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  1930,  a  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Lincoln  home  in 
Springikli.  It  was  when  New 
t'.alem  becarr  the  dominant 
scene  that  tb  artists  outdid 
themselves.  Heie  nature  had  pro- 
vided a  perfect  setting  with  the 
Sangamon  river  and  the  mill,  the 
woods  and  lanes,  the  cabins  and 
shops.  Under  the  master  touch  of 
the  artist's  brush,  Lincoln  is 
shown  going  about  his  varied  act- 
ivities. 

Ranson's  bold  >and  vigorous 
strokes  are  seen  in  "Pioneer 
Transportation,"  showing  Lincoln, 
maneuvering  the  flatboat  past  the 
mill-dam.  In  "Lincoln,  the  Law-, 
yer"  he  is  trying  his  first  lawsuit 
over  a  pig  before  Squire  Bowling 
Green.  "Pioneer  Education"  and 
"Lincoln  the  Student"  pictured 
him  engrossed  in  his  book.  In 
"Lincoln  the  Soldier,"  he  is  lead- 
ing the  New  Salem  volunteer  com- 
pany to  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
others  he  appears  as  surveyor, 
postmaster,  and  arbiter.  And 
"Farewell"  has  the  newly-elected 
legislator  in  leave  taking  with 
Ann  Rutledge,  before  his  setting 
out  for  Vandalia. 


Newberry  and  Jones 

■When  Mr.  Ransom  died  in  1944, 
Lane  K.  Newberry  took  over  the 
work.  Mr.  Newberry  had  achieved 
distinction  for  his  excellent  paint- 
ings of  historic  Illinois  buildings 
at  Nauvoo  and  elsewhere.  His 
"Lincoln  the  Thinker"  presents 
the  subject  in  the  characteristic 
attitude  of  study.  "Pioneer  Indus- 
try" shows  Lincoln  going  to  work 
with  the  carding  mill  as  back- 
ground.  Another  picture  emphas- 
izes the  romantic  angle  with  Abe 
and  Ann  seated  in  the  Rutledge 
tavern. 

The  calendars  of  the  last  three 
years   are   the  work     of    Leonard 
Jones,  a  native  of  Springfield.  His 
additions  to  the  series  have  been 
particularly     appreciated     among 
the  Sangamon  county  home  folks. 
His  illustration  for  the  latest  1950; 
calendar    is    "Lincoln    the    Pilot,", 
with  the  fabled  steamer  Talisman| 
coming  up    the    Sangamon.      His 
previous   protractions    were    "Lin- 
coln the  Campaigner,"  and  "GohV 
Fishin,"   with  Jack   Kelso   follow- 
ing his  familiar  role  in  the  latter. 
Exhibited  in  Chicago 
Each  of  the  artists  entered  ful- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  the  assignment, 
and  it  would  require  an  expert  to 
appraise    any    technical    different 
ces     of     style.      One     recognizes: 
buildings   as   they   appear   in   the 
reconstructed  village,  with  the  in- 
habitants in  their  pioneer  garb  of 
the    1830*s,   and  the   tall  youthful 
Abe  Lincoln  dominating  figure  in 
each  painting.    The  series  pro-! 
vides  an  impressive   and   colorful' 
panorama  of  New  Salem  history.! 
Last  year  for  30  days  the  col-! 
lection  was  on  exhibit  in  the  rooms! 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  society,) 
where  it  was  viewed  by  thousands] 
and   drew  many   compliments  for. 
the  Midland  railway.    Such  is  the^ 
widespread    interest,     with      each! 
new   calendar*    eagerly     awaited, 
that  Mr.  Schrader  plans  to  contin- 
ue the  series  indefinitely.   For  the. 
New  Salem  episodes  in  Lincoln's 
early  life  are  by  no  means  exhaus- 
ted. 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE 


<ieuyst>urg  National  M 

Gettysburg,  P«nnsy)vwU- 


February  16,  1950 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor 

Lincoln  Lore 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warrens 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  concerning  the  location 
of  the  original  of  a  painting  by  Fletcher  Ransom  showing  Lincoln 
delivering  the  Gettysburg  Address.  We  have  a  copy  of  this  painting 
and  for  copyright  information  desire  to  know  where  the  original 
is  located.  Any  material  with  which  you  can  supoly  us  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


&£_ 


J.  Walter  Coleman 
Superintendent 


Marsh  14,  1950 


Mr.  J.  Walter  Coleman,  Superintendent 
Gettysburg  Ifcational  Military  Park 
Gettysburg*  Penn. 

Bear  Mr.  Coleman j 

We  have  made  a  thorough  search  in  our  files 
and  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  present  location  of  the 
original  of  the  painting  by  Heteher  Bansom  depicting 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivering  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Sincerely  yours* 


Secretary  to  $r.  Warren 
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Gettysburg  Times 
Gettysburg,  iJa. 
11/19/59 


Rep.  Schwengel,  Sandburg  At  Hotel 


An  Associated  Press  photographer  took  this  picture  at  noon  today  in  the  Hotel  Gettysburg  lobby 
of  Carl  Sandburg  (right),  Lincoln  biographer  here  for  Dedication  Day  ceremonies,  and  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel  (D-lowa),  who' was  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  luncheon  speaker  at  the  hotel.  The 
men  are  looking  over  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  Ransom  of  the  scene  in  the  National  Cemetery  here 
96  years  ago  today.  Both  men  later  went  to  the  National  Cemetery  for  an  anniversary  program. 
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August  19,   1965 


Mrs.  W.  0.  Mackie 
1606  S.  Downing 
Kirksville,  Mo. 

Dear  Hraf.  K^ckie: 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  August  16  inquiring 
about  the  painting  "Abraham  Lincoln  Delivering  His  Gettysburg 
Address"  by  Fletcher  C.  Ransom. 

A  search  of  our  files  reveals  very  little  information 
on  this  painting.  We  have  no  copies  other  than  newspaper 
prints*  One  news  clipping  dated  Nov,  19»  1933  describes  the 
dedication  of  the  painting  by  members  of  the  Lincoln  Fellow- 
ship of  Southern  California  at  a  meeting  in  the  historical 
room  at  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 

My  only  suggestion  would  be  to  write  to  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Park,  where  presumably  the  painting  is  still  hanging, 
and  ask  if  any  prints  are  available. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  be  of  more  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Higgins 
Asst.  to  Dr.  McMurtry 
rph/ 
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Glendale  5,  California  •  phone  :  Los  Angeles,  CLinton  4-3131  •  Glendale,  Citrus  1-41  SI  •  cable  aooRESS:  Hubert.  los  angeles 

June  12,   1967 


Founder  and  Board  Chairman 
Hubert  Eaton 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

DR.   HUBERT   EATON,   CHAIRMAN 
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FLORENCE,    ITALY 
BRUNO   BEARZI 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne 
Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

Your  information  about  the  Fletcher 
Ransom  paintings  of  Lincoln  is  most  welcome. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a.  copy  of 
the  key  to  the  people  in  the  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 
paintings.   It  was  given  us  when  we  bought  the  picture. 
The  man  you  thought  might  be  Salmon  P.  Chase  is  given 
as  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General.  The  names  of 
all  the  numbered  figures  follow: 

1.  Mrs.  Wise,  wife  of  Captain,  U.S.N. 

2 .  Seward 

3.  Col.  Gordon  Loxland 

h.  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York 

5.  Edward  M.  Stanton 

6.  Montgomery  Blair 

7.  Edward  Everett 

8.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana 

9.  Col,  John  Hay  (afterward  Sec,  of  State.) 
10.) 

11.)  The  Misses  Gilbert  of  Philadelphia 

12.  Andrew  Curtain,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

13.  Col.  J.  W.  Forney,  U.  S.  Army 

We  are  returning  the  picture  you 
kindly  sent  us,  ard  shall  also  write  to  the  Chicago  & 
Illinois  Midland  Railway.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely  yours 


ijLCt 


C^>x^ 


Vera*  Oldham 
Director  of  Research 

P.S.  I  may  add  that  we  have  this  trouble  with  our  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
aJso.  He  put  in  people  who  were  not  there,  and  omitted 
some  who  where.  Their  descendants  are  often  agitated. 
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"FAREWELL"  1834  New  Salem,  IL 

Abraham  Lincoln  bids  a  sad  farewell  to  Ann  Rutledge  in  1834  in  this  romantically  effective  illustration  by  Fletcher  Ransom.  Lincoln 
was  working  as  a  surveyor  in  New  Salem  in  1834  and  may  have  ridden  out  to  see  Ann  Rutledge,  who  lived  at  nearby  Sand  Ridge.  The 
young  woman  died  the  next  year.  No  reliable  documentary  record  of  a  romance  between  the  two  survives,  as  historians  eventually 
sifted  the  evidence  most  carefully  and  dispelled  the  legend  after  this  illustration  was  made.  Here  Ransom  preserved,  with  pic- 
turesque melancholy,  a  myth  about  Lincoln's  life  that  had  broad  currency  in  its  time.  But  the  story  of  the  Rutledge  romance  now 
seems  as  remote  and  quaint  as  the  wonderfully  romantic  style  of  Fletcher  Ransom's  illustration. 

Ransom,  born  in  1870  on  a  farm  near  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  is  nationally  recognized  for  his  paintings  of  Lincoln.  After  attending  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  he  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a  studio,  and  his  work  was  soon  published  in  leading  magazines.  Ransom 
specialized  in  the  portrayal  of  everyday  incidents  of  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  country  village,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  the  average 
man. 

Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 
Director,  Louis  A.  Warren 
Library  and  Museum 
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Painting  another  reminder  of  woman's  impact  here 


Margaret  Lawrence  admires  the  painting  she  donated  to  the  Vanderpoel  Gallery 
at  a  ceremony  at  the  Beverly  Art  Center.  Irene  Testa,  president  of  the  Vanderpoel 
Art  Association,  (from  left)  and  Carol  Ann  Macola  and  her  daughter  Samantha, 
members  of  the  Girl  Scout  troop  #40  that  Lawrence  founded,  were  also  on  hand. 


by  Kathleen  Tobin 

What  do  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Fletcher  C.  Ransom  and  Mar- 
garet Gear  Lawrence  have  in 
common?  Besides  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  time 
and  place  in  which  they  lived, 
all  three  share  the  historic 
perspective  of  a  lovely  oil 
painting  now  in  the 
Vanderpoel  Gallery  of  the 
Beverly  Art  Center,  2153  W. 
111th  St. 

Those  present  when  the 
restored  painting  was  unveiled 
on  Nov.  7  at  the  ceremony 
honoring  lifelong  Beverly 
resident  Lawrence — now  93 
and  residing  in  La  Grange — . 
know  what  those  three  people 
had  in  common. 

Lincoln  is  the  subject  of 
the  painting  entitled  "Lin- 
coln at  New  Salem,  Illinois, 
1834";  Ransom,  noted  turn- 
of-the  century  artist  and  il- 
lustrator1; created  the  paint- 
ing, and  Lawrence  is  the  lady 
responsible  for  its  presence 
in  the  Vanderpoel  collection. 

The  tremendous  impact  of 
Lawrence  on  the  community 
into  which  she  was  born  and 
bred  is  still  in  evidence.  Mar- 

the  Ridge  Historical  Society. 
She  started  one  of  the  first, 
and  still  active,  local  Girl  Scout 
troops  (No.  40)  at  Morgan 
Park  Baptist  Church. 

Getting  together  a  tew 

couples,  she  and  her  husband 

founded  the  Cotillion  Dance 

Club,  and  then  organized  a 

unior  cotillion  for  teenagers 

who  got  together  for  dances 

at  Beverly  Park.  She  was  also 

(involved  in  the  Beverly  Art 

ICenter  auction,  the  music  club 

resendo,  the  Beverly  Hills 

University  Club,  the  Clissold 

TA  and  the  Dewalt  Mechlin 

hapter  of  the  Daughter^  of 

he  American  Revolution, 

here  she  earned  the  title  of 

onorary  regent. 

"Margaret  was  a  very  hon- 

st,  dynamic,  doing  lady,  full 

f  style  and  class,"  said  Jean 

chmidt,  who  grew  up  with 

argaret's  daughters  in  Bev- 

rly.  "She  was  never  in  any- 

hing  that  she  didn't  put  her  \ 

hole  heart  and  soul  into.'-T 

Margaret's  style  and  interest:  > 

n  history,  the  arts  and  the 

ommunity  were  learned  afe 

ome.  On  her  first  birthday 

n  1901  her  father,  Harry  Gear, 

hief  inspector  of  Common- 

ealth  Edison  Company,  pre-; 

ented  her  with  an  oil  paint- 1 

ng  by  Ransom.  It  depicted  a 

outhful  Lincoln,  mounted  on 

horse,  bidding  a  fond  fare-^ 

ell  to  a  lovely  young  lady, 

resumed  to  be  his  love  Ann 

iutledge.     - 

Alberta  Killie,  another  Bevr 
erly  co-worker  of  Margaret's, 
reflected  on  Margaret's  early 
ynamism  and  style,       -  "";-, 


"After  graduating  from 
Northwestern  University, 
Margaret  and  a  few  of  her 
friends  decided  they  should 
do  something  for  young  people, 
so  Margaret  started  the  Girl 
Scout  Troop,"  Killie  said.  "She 
was  a  real  role  model  for  the 
young  women  of  our  commu- 
nity. When  she  wanted  some- 
thing done,  she  could  ask  in 
such  a  nice  way  that  you  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  it." 

After  marriage,  Margaret 
moved  to  107th  Street  and 
Hamilton  Avenue  where  three 
children,  one  boy  and  two  girls 
(one  whose  husband,  Jack 
Heatherington,  designed  the 
Beverly  Art  Center)  were  born. 
"Margaret's  two  daughters 
were  at  Clissold,"  said  long- 
time friend,  Dorothy 
Youngquist.  "They  were  hav- 
ing a  Lincoln  celebration,  and 
Margaret  loaned  the  Lincoln 
picture  to  the  collection.". 

With  Margaret  busy  with 
community  activities  and  at- 
tending to  family,  the  Lin- 
coln picture  was  forgotten  until 
spring  of  '93. 

"They  were  remodeling  the 
school,"  Youngquist  said.  "The 
^ict'MTo  hsicl  bs3r*  vandalizec! . 
and  Edris  Hoover  (a  director 
of  the  BAC  with  a  daughter 
at  Clissold)  volunteered  to 
bring  it  to  the  Beverly  Art 
Center  for  an  evaluation." 
Margaret  was  contacted,  and 
she  agreed  to  pay  for  the  res- 
toration and  donate  it  to  the 
Vanderpoel  collection.  Then 
the  insatiable  curiosity  and 
determination  of  Jimmie  Lee 
Buehler,  researcher  for  the 
gallery,  was  activated. 

"We  still  do  not  know  how 
Margaret's  father  came  into 
possession  of  the  painting," 
Buehler  said.  "But  we  do  know 
that  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
Midland  Railroad  Company 
used  Ransom's  work  for  a  13- 
year"  series  of  Lincoln  calen- 
dars. This  picture  was  on  the 
14334  calendar." 

"The  signature  on  the  paint- 
ing was  misleading,"  Buehler 
said.  "It  looked  like  Fletcher 
Cran,som.  When  we  discov- 
ered the  name  was  Fletcher 
C.  Ransom,  we  began  to  have 
more  success  researching. 

Buehler's  research  has  also 
disclosed  that  Ransom's  work 
was  used  in  The  Saturday, 
Evening  Post,  Century,  Harp- 
ers and  Scribners  from  1899 
to  1908.  He  islisted  in  "Who's, 
Who  in  Illinois"  and  "Who 
Was  Who  in  American  Art." 
■  .  ■     ..,;^  :::■  ".. 

Here  is  a  painting  of  his- 
torical, artistic  and  local  sig- 
riificance-t-a  permanent  re- 
minder of  a  dynamic  woman 
whose  personal  history  traces 
back  to  those  who  sighed  the 
Magna  Carta  and  entered 
America  on  the  Mayflower. 
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Lincoln  and  the  Gettysburg 
Awakening 

GLENN  LaFANTASIE 


All  of  our  roads  lead  to  Gettysburg.  Tragedy  and  eloquence  draw 
us  back  to  that  special  place,  that  crossroads  town,  and  much  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  seems  to  intersect  there.  We  are 
drawn  back  by  the  distant  call  of  trumpets  and  by  the  echoes  of 
noble  purpose.  It  is  where  our  greatest  gods  of  war  clashed  for  three 
days  and  decided  the  nation's  fate;  it  is  where  our  most  revered 
president  set  forth  both  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  the  nation's 
future.  Gettysburg  is  by  any  measure  America's  most  hallowed 
ground. 

But  while  we  are  repeatedly  drawn  back  to  those  broad  fields  and 
rolling  hills  and  to  the  story  they  have  to  tell,  and  no  matter  how 
often  we  may  try  to  satisfy  our  longing  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  Gettysburg,  we  are  left  mostly  listening  to  those  distant  trumpets 
and  far-off  echoes,  and  we  are  never  quite  sure  why  we  should  feel 
an  almost  spiritual  attachment  to  the  bloody  battle  that  was  fought 
there  and  to  the  rather  spare  words  that  were  spoken  there. 

One  reason  for  that  spiritual  attachment  is  obvious.  The  fierce 
fighting  that  occurred  at  Gettysburg  for  three  days  in  July  1863, 
when  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  collided  with  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  resulted  in  more  than  fifty-one  thousand 
casualties.  The  soldiers  who  died  there  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  the  "last  full  measure  of  devotion"  as  Lincoln  aptly 
called  it,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  that  act  of  sacrifice  as  something 
precious,  something  holy,  something  grandly  divine.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  lost  on  every  battlefield  in  that  great  and  terrible  war, 
and  yet  Gettysburg  resonates  with  the  deepest  spiritual  connections, 
hearkening  the  soul  back  to  the  bowers,  forging  a  tangible  link  with 
the  past  that  can,  for  many  people,  be  felt  and  not  just  seen.  Get- 
tysburg, wrote  Bruce  Catton,  "was,  and  is,  preeminently  the  great 
American  symbol,  and  it  is  not  to  be  touched  lightly.  It  has  over- 
tones."1 


'(■■  fl 


1.  Bruce  Catton,  "Who  Really  Won  at  Gettysburg?"  Saturday  Review,  June  15, 
1957,  13. 
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Health  care  reform  would 
see  broader  role  for  nurses 


by  Tom  Buck 


A.  new  era  of  broader  roles  for  nurses  in 
various  aspects  of  health  care  is  shaping  up  in 
Illinois  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  a  major  thrust,  greater  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  educating  more  advanced 
practice  nurses,  usually  with  master's  and 
sometimes  Ph.D.  degrees. 

This  trend  highlighted  a  LifeTimes  survey 
which  also  showed  the  following: 

■  That  the  nursing  profession  is  preparing 
for  an  important  part  in  whatever  health  care 
reform  program  is  agreed  upon  in  Washing- 
ton. 

■  That  nurse  practitioners,  who  represent 
one  type  of  advanced  practice  nurses,  are 
likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  significant  role 
in  providing  a  wide  range  of  primary  care  and 
preventive  health  care  services. 

■  That  more  people  of  various  ages  are 
enrolling  in  nursing  classes,  in  some  instances 
straining  the  capacities  of  schools  because  of 
limited  facilities  for  clinical  education. 

■  That  people  in  their  late  20s,  30s,  40s 
and  even  50s  are  turning  to  nursing  as  second 


careers.  Many  of  the  older  students  are  inter- 
ested in  graduate  study  to  qualify  as  nurse 
practitioners,  nurse-midwives,  nurse  anes- 
thetists and  clinical  nurse  specialists. 

■  That  more  men  are  enrolling  in  nursing, 
in  some  instances  accounting  for  20  percent 
of  the  classes  as  compared  to  a  recent  national 
average  of  3  to  5  percent. 

"Under  a  reformed  health  care  system, 
nurses  can  expect  to  reach  a  lot  more  people," 
says  Pamela  Towne,  associate  administrator 
of  the  Illinois  Nurses  Association. 

For  one  thing,  nurses  can  expect  to  become 
more  active  in  health  education  and  preven- 
tive care. 

"If  you  keep  people  healthy,  you  keep  the 
cost  of  health  care  down,"  Towne  says. 
"Nurses  will  seek  to  do  this  in  community- 
based  settings  in  addition  to  doing  it  in  hospi- 
tals." 

The  four  types  of  advanced  practice  nurses  ' 
are  defined  by  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion as  follows: 

Nurse  practitioner:  These  nurses  work  in 
clinics,  nursing  homes,  hospitals  and  private 
offices.  Aside  from  primary  and  preventive 
(Continued  on  page  5.)  i 


Medicaid  cuts  may  threaten  some  hospitals 


by  Grace  Kaminkowitz 


A  o  reduce  a  state  budget  short- 
fall of  almost  $300  million,  the  Edgar 
administration  has  imposed  an  1 8- 
month  freeze  on  medical  reimburse- 
ment rates  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  and  said  it  would  revert  to 
paying  bills  in  100  days  instead  of 
the  previously  agreed  60  days. 

According  to  Gov.  Jim  Edgar's 


chief  of  staff,  James  Reilly,  at  least 
one  group  of  nursing  homes  has 
agreed  to  the  freeze.  As  this  paper 
goes  to  press,  the  Illinois  Hospital 
Association  (IHA)  was  threatening 
legal  action  to  force  the  state  to  pay 
the  rates  it  agreed  to  last  July  and  to 
pay  its  Medicaid  bills  in  60  days. 

The  rate  freeze  was  instituted  as  a 
substitute  for  rate  cuts  originally 
proposed  to  take  place  January  15. 
Protests  from  hospitals  and  nursing 


homes  put  the  initial  plan  on  hold 
until  Reilly  negotiated  the  accom- 
modation of  a  freeze  with  nursing 
homes.  The  Illinois  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, however,  maintains  the  pro- 
posal is  in  violation  of  federal  law 
and  threatens  to  close  hospitals. 

Reimbursement  rates  were  nego- 
tiated last  year  as  part  of  the  appro- 
priation process  between  the  Edgar 
administration,  health  care  provid- 
ers and  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 


bly. Part  of  the  process  included  I 
replacements'  the  so-called  "granny  | 
tax"  of  $6.30  on  nursing  home  resi- 
dents with  the.  broader-based  ciga- 
rette tax. 

To  compound  the  potential  prob- 
lem, Reilly  refused  to  say  he  would 
not  recommend  rate  cuts  when  the 
agreement  is  renegotiated  for  the 
state's  next  fiscal  year  budget  in  the 
spring. 

(Continued  on  page  14.) 


Chicago  gallery  aquires  oil 
of  Lincoln  and  first  love 


Just  in  time  for  the  month  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  the 
Vanderpoel  Art  Association  in 
Chicago's  Beverly  Hillscommunity 
has  acquired  an  early  20th  century, 
oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  who  was  said  to  have  been 
a  first  love  in  New  Salem. 

The  painting,  by  Fletcher  C.  Ran- 
som, was  donated  to  the  community 
organization  by  Margaret  Lawrence 
of  La  Grange  Park,  a  former  Beverly 
resident  and  one-time  president  of 
that  area's  Ridge  Historical  Society. 
It  is  now  on  view  at  the  Beverly  Art 
Center,  2 1 53  W.  1 1 1  th  St.,  and  open 
from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Saturdays. 

Jimmie  Buehler,  historian  for  the 
Vanderpoel  Association,  has  identi- 


fied Ransom  as  a  commercial  illus- 
trator for  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  other  publications.  Ran- 
som also  illustrated  another  scene  , 
from  New  Salem:  Lincoln  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  with  Ann  Rutledge  stand- 
ing in  a  doorway  holding  a  basket. 
The  Vanderpoel  Association  was 
established  in  1913  in  memory  of 
John  H.  Vanderpoel,  an  artist,  writer 
and  teacher  for  30  years  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  who  died  in 
191 1.  The  association's  collection 
of  paintings,  lithographs,  prints  and 
sculpture  numbers  more  than  500 
works  of  art,  including  a  Lorado 
Taftcast  of  the  young  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  addition  to  the  Beverly  Cen- 
ter, the  association  also  sponsors  a 
gallery  at  the  Ridge  park  fieldhouse, 
96th  St.  and  Longwood  Dr. 


John  H.  Vanderpoel  Art  Association  President  Irene 
Testa  (left)  andDorothy  Youngquist,  archivist,  examine 
the  gallery's  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Rutledge. 

(Photo  by  Jim  Smestadj 


More  Lincoln  stories,  pages  7-9. 
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Lincoln  and  the  Gettysburg 
Awakening 

GLENN  LaFANTASIE 


All  of  our  roads  lead  to  Gettysburg.  Tragedy  and  eloquence  draw 
us  back  to  that  special  place,  that  crossroads  town,  and  much  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  seems  to  intersect  there.  We  are 
drawn  back  by  the  distant  call  of  trumpets  and  by  the  echoes  of 
noble  purpose.  It  is  where  our  greatest  gods  of  war  clashed  for  three 
days  and  decided  the  nation's  fate;  it  is  where  our  most  revered 
president  set  forth  both  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  the  nation's 
future.  Gettysburg  is  by  any  measure  America's  most  hallowed 
ground. 

But  while  we  are  repeatedly  drawn  back  to  those  broad  fields  and 
rolling  hills  and  to  the  story  they  have  to  tell,  and  no  matter  how 
often  we  may  try  to  satisfy  our  longing  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  Gettysburg,  we  are  left  mostly  listening  to  those  distant  trumpets 
and  far-off  echoes,  and  we  are  never  quite  sure  why  we  should  feel 
an  almost  spiritual  attachment  to  the  bloody  battle  that  was  fought 
there  and  to  the  rather  spare  words  that  were  spoken  there. 

One  reason  for  that  spiritual  attachment  is  obvious.  The  fierce 
fighting  that  occurred  at  Gettysburg  for  three  days  in  July  1863, 
when  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  collided  with  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  resulted  in  more  than  fifty-one  thousand 
casualties.  The  soldiers  who  died  there  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  the  "last  full  measure  of  devotion"  as  Lincoln  aptly 
called  it,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  that  act  of  sacrifice  as  something 
precious,  something  holy,  something  grandly  divine.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  lost  on  every  battlefield  in  that  great  and  terrible  war, 
and  yet  Gettysburg  resonates  with  the  deepest  spiritual  connections, 
hearkening  the  soul  back  to  the  bowers,  forging  a  tangible  link  with 
the  past  that  can,  for  many  people,  be  felt  and  not  just  seen.  Get- 
tysburg, wrote  Bruce  Catton,  "was,  and  is,  preeminently  the  great 
American  symbol,  and  it  is  not  to  be  touched  lightly.  It  has  over- 
tones."1 

1.  Bruce  Catton,  "Who  Really  Won  at  Gettysburg?"  Saturday  Review,  June  15, 
1957,  13. 
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Lincoln  and  the  Gettysburg  Awakening 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  by  John  Fletcher  Ransom 


next  door  and  found  William  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
was  more  than  willing  to  deliver  a  speech.  Lincoln  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  writing  and  briefly  conferring  with  Seward.  Around  mid- 
night, Lincoln  went  to  bed,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  getting 
much  sleep  that  night,  given  the  high  spirits  and  loud  revelries  of 
the  merry  multitudes.10 

With  the  daylight  it  was  easier  to  guess  the  size  of  the  crowd. 
Some  observers  thought  that  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
people  in  town,  although  a  more  reasonable  estimate  places  the  size 
of  the  crowd  at  about  fifteen  thousand.  When  the  president  emerged 
from  the  Wills  house  to  join  the  procession  of  dignitaries  marching 
to  the  cemetery,  the  crowd  responded  enthusiastically.  Lincoln  was 
greeted  with  "three  hearty  cheers,"  and  clumps  of  people  surged 
toward  him,  arms  outstretched  wanting  to  shake  his  hand  or  touch 
him.  At  first  the  mass  of  people  behaved  in  an  orderly  fashion,  but 
shortly  things  got  out  of  control,  and  people  began  jostling  Lincoln 
back  and  forth  and  cramming  in  all  around  him.  Finally  Ward  Hill 
Lamon,  marshal-in-chief  of  the  day's  events  and  Lincoln's  unofficial 

10.  Warren,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg,  66-67;  Barton,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  60-65. 


Glenn  Lai 

bodyguard,  ordered  the  crowd  to 
retreated,  but  not  before  issuing 
Abraham"  and  "honest  Old  Abe.' 
It  was  a  perfect  day  for  the  cer 
remembered  a  Gettysburg  residen 
rious  splendor."12  The  procession  s 
Hill  to  the  marching  tunes  of  fou 
of  the  honored  guests  were  escort 
The  program  was  delayed  for  hal 
the  principal  speaker,  Edward  Ev 
on  the  platform.  After  he  was  sea 
ceedings  began,  and  the  crowd  w 
ceremony  unfolded  — a  grand  cer 
ever  seen.  Those  who  witnessed 
tysburg  would  never  forget  it.  A< 
We  had  heard  very  much  more  tl 
The  crowd  was  ready  for  som 
they  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Aft 
Band  of  Philadelphia,  the  Reverei 
U  S.  Senate,  offered  a  prayer,  a  : 
remember  that  "in  the  freshness  c 
such  sweet  memories  of  father  ar 
and  children,  maiden  and  friends, 
a  deep  chord.  The  New  York  Tin 
cation,  which  concluded  with  the 
beautiful,"  and  the  Philadelphia 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  all  that  vas 
those  noticeably  moved,  and  his 
the  "sincerity  of  his  emotions."1 
After  a  reading  of  the  length 
could  not  attend,  the  U.S.  Mann 
ical  selection.  Finally,  Edward  I 
orator,  was  introduced.  His  addr 
soared  in  rhetorical  flourish  as  h 
of  Gettysburg  within  the  conte: 
The  crowd  was  enraptured  and 
master  speaker  and  knew  precr 

11  Kunhardt,  New  Birth,  198-99;  Kl 

12  Quoted  in  Barton,  Lincoln  at  Gett 
day  see  also  Warren,  Lincoln's  Gettysbu 

13  Barton,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  74 

14  Ibid  ,  76;  Carl  Sandburg,  Abraha 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1939),  2:467,  470;  War 
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TO:  Rick  Tapio   f^ 

FROM:  Gerry  Prokopowicz  />--?  b 

DATE:  April  1,  1996 

RE:  Lincoln  the  Lawyer 


"Resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if  in  your  own 
judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest 
without  being  a  lawyer."   This  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  advice  to 
law  students,  written  in  1850. 

Lincoln's  own  legal  career  began  in  1837,  when  the  self-taught 
young  lawyer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
For  most  of  the  next  twenty- three  years,  he  made  his  living  by 
representing  all  kinds  of  clients,  from  impoverished  widows  to 
giant  railroad  corporations.   Although  much  of  his  time  was 
spent  riding  the  muddy  trails  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit 
to  argue  before  local  juries  in  rustic,  improvised  courtrooms, 
he  also  excelled  at  presenting  appeals  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  handled  hundreds  of  cases. 

Lincoln's  long  and  varied  legal  career  made  him  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  develop  his  skills  as  a  logical  thinker  and 
persuasive  speaker.   He  would  need  these  abilities,  and  more, 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  faced  him  after  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1860. 
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Genealogical  Record  of  the  Colchester,  Conn.,  Branch 
Including  the  Descendants  of  John  Noyes  Ransom. 
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JOHN  NO  YES  RANSOM  (228)  7  [88]  (Farnsworth  Fletcher  6,  Ezekiel  5,  Newton  4, 
Robert3  3,  Joshua1  2,  Robert1  1),  b.  March  2,  1840,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  son  of 
Farnsworth  Fletcher  and  Elizabeth  Noyes  Ransom.*  John  m.  Caroline  Hydorn,  Dec.  3, 
K1869,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .. 


CHILDREN. 


1.  Fletcher  Charles  Ransom  (600),  b.  Oct.  23, 1870,  at  Alamo,  Mich. 

2.  Fannie  Elizabeth  (601),  b.  Oct.  3, 1 872,  at  Alamo,  m.  Franklin  J.  Scott,  Nov. 

24, 1898,  at  Alamo,  Mich. 

3.  Jessie  Louisa,  b.  Sept.  4, 1874,  at  Alamo,  Mich.;  d.  March  26, 1876,  at  Alamo, 

Mich. 

4.  John  William  (602),  b.  Feb.  13, 1876,  at  Alamo,  Mich. 

5.  Larkin  Noyes  (603),  b.  Sept.  12, 1879,  at  Alamo,  Mich. 


*  Elizabeth  Noyes  Ransom  was  the  daughter  of  John  Noyes  Sr.,  and  Polly  Hayes  Noyes.  John,  Sr.,  was 
a  teacher,  and  had  tutored  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  also  a  minister  and  successful  businessman,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  voters  of  southern  Vermont  in  18 15.  Polly's  family  later  produced  the  nineteenth 
president  of  the  United  States,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Elizabeth's  brother,  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  who  was  known  as  a  radical  theologian,  was  founder  of 
the  Oneida  settlement  in  New  York,  a  famous  Utopian  community.  To  support  themselves,  members  formed 
several  prosperous  businesses — one  of  which,  the  Oneida  tin-plated  spoon  company,  begun  in  the  1870's, 
has  endured  and  is  still  in  production  as  Oneida  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  a  variety  of  tableware  items. 

Several  books  have  been  written  about  the  Oneida  community.  Noyes'  own  1870  book,  History  of 
American  Socialism,  was  reprinted  by  Dover  in  1 966  and  retitled,  Strange  Cults  and  Utopias  ofl  9th  Century 
America.  A  portion  of  Gay  Talese's  book,  Thy  Neighbor's  Wife,  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1980),  was  given  over  to  the  Oneida  settlement,  and  more  recently  published,  Without  Sin,  by  Spencer 
Klaw:  (Viking  Penguin,  1993). 
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Ransom  Family  of  America 
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Ransom  liomestead.  Alamo,  Mictiigan. 

Built  by  Farnsworih  Fletcher  Ransom,  father  of  John  Noyes  Ransom. 

Seen  are  Carolyn  Hydorn  Ransom  and  her  four  children. 


$ 

Fannie  Ransom  Scott  in  window.  2nd  from  left,  Carolyn  Hydorn  Ransom; 

4th  from  left,  Franklin  Scott  (Fannie  s  husband).  Far  right,  Larkin  Ransom; 

2nd  from  riglu,  John  W.  Ransom;  3rd  from  right,  Fletcher  C.  Ransom. 


Descendants  of  John  Noyes  Ransom 
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No.  600.  FLETCHER  CHARLES  RANSOM  g  [2281  (John  7,  Farnsworth  6, 
Eiekiel  5, Newton  4, Robert3  3,  Joshua1 2,Robertx  1),  b.  Oct.  23, 1 870  at  Alamo,  Michigan, 
son  of  Caroline  Hydorn  and  John  Noyes  Ransom.  Married  Jessamine  McDonald, 
daughter  of  Wm.  H.  McDonald,  at  Providence,  R.I.,  on  Thursday,  June  29,  1899. 
Jessamine  was  an  opera  singer.  Fletcher  died  May  2,  1943  at  Plainwell,  Michigan  and  is 
interred  in  the  family  plot  in  Alamo  Cemetery. 

CHILDREN. 


2495.    1.     Jessamine  Ransom  (604),  b. 


.;  m.  A.T.  Davis  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 


FLETCHER  CHARLES  RANSOM,  the  oldest  of  four  children,  had  an  unusual 
sense  of  humor  that  was  shared  by  his  siblings.  This  seems  to  be  a  family  trait  and  is 
reflected  in  photographs.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Kalamazoo  school 
system,  and  performed  chores  on  the  farm  that  was  their  home.  The  farm  had  been  the 
homestead  of  their  grandparents,  Fletcher  Farnsworth  Ransom  and  Elizabeth  Noyes 
Ransom. 
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His  artistic  ability  was  recognized  early  and  paved  the  way  for  his  education  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  thereafter,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art  in  New  York  City.  Living 
quarters  were  shared  for  a  time  with  the  notable  Cy  Young,  in  Greenwich  Village.  Fletcher 
may  be  considered  one  of  America's  finest  artists  and  yet  one  of  those  least  known. 
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Fletcfier  Cfiarles  Ransom  and  daughter,  Jessamine. 


Fletcher  is  listed  in  Who  Was  Who  in  American  Art.  Some  of  his  works  include  the 
following: 

Commissioned  Portraits 

Magazine  Illustrations;  Youtlis  Companion,  Colliers,  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

Books  for  David  Graham  Phillips,  Osborn  Co.,  New  York. 

Calendars;  Brown  &  Bigelow  Co.,  Joliet,  Illinois,  Gerlach-Barklow  Co., 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Commissioned  by  the  Chicago  &  Midland  &  Illinois  Railroad  Company 
to  paint  twenty  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life.  He  completed 
fourteen  of  these  before  his  death.  The  majority  of  the  Lincoln 
portraits  are  currently  exhibited  at  the  executive  offices  of  the  railroad 
in  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Descendants  of  John  Noyes  Ransom 
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Some  known  locations  of  Fletcher's  work  are  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles 
California;  the  "old"  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Elks  Club,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  the  Greater  Lafayette  Museum  of  Art,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Alamo  Township  Museum,  Alamo,  Michigan;  Charles  A.  Ransom 
Library,  Plainwell,  Michigan,  and  with  a  few  individuals  in  the  Plainwell  area.  Some 
family  members  have  examples  of  his  work.  In  the  Columbus,  Ohio  area,  some  works  are 
held  by  Suzanne  Heatley  Duffey,  Karen  Kuhlman  Vaeth,  and  Charles  Kuhlman. 
In  Berea,  Kentucky,  Martha  Quick  Schafer  has  the  portrait  that  he  painted  of  his  mother, 
Caroline  Hydorn  Ransom.  In  Clarkston,  Michigan,  William  and  Norma  Heatley  are  in 
possession  of  fifteen  to  twenty  examples  of  his  work. 

Fletcher  and  Jessamine  lived  in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years  before  relocating 
to  Joliet,  Illinois.  After  some  years  he  removed  to  Plainwell,  Michigan,  living  with  his 
sister  Fannie  and  continuing  with  his  work,  in  addition  to  lending  a  hand  at  the  old 
homestead,  until  his  death. 
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A  Christmas  card  drawing  by  Fletcher  C.  Ransom. 
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Fletctier  C.  Ransom 


Home  of  Franklin  and  Fannie  Ransom  Scott;  Plainwell,  Michigan. 
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No.  604.  JESSAMINE  RANSOM  9  [600]  {Fletcher  8,  John  7,  Farnsworth  6. 

Ezekiel  5,  Newton  4,  Robert*  3,  Joshua1  2,  Robert1  1).  b. ,  only  child  of  Fletcher  and 

Jessamine  McDonald  Ransom;  m.  A.T.  Davis  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 


CHILDREN. 


2502.  1.      David  Davis  (609),  b. , . 

2503.  2.      Ransom  Gibb  Davis  (610),  b.  Sept.  28,  1929  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 
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Lincoln  museum  to  display  paintings  donated  by  railroad 

Associated  Press 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.  -  Kim  Bauer  searched  for  years  for  original  paintings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  first  appeared  in  railroad 
company  calendars  more  than  50  years  ago. 

When  the  Springfield-based  Illinois  and  Midland  Railroad  Co.  invited  Bauer  to  its  office  last  year,  the  curator  of  the  state's  collection 
of  Lincoln  documents  knew  the  chase  was  over. 

"The  paintings  were  all  over  the  place,  on  the  walls,  hanging,"  Bauer  said. 

Starting  Saturday,  the  20  paintings  will  be  hanging  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum  as  part  of  its  latest 
exhibit,  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Attic." 

The  railroad  company  commissioned  Fletcher  Ransom  to  do  most  of  the  paintings.  The  others  are  by  Reynolds  Jones  of  Springfield 
and  Lane  Newberry  of  Chicago. 

Ransom,  who  trained  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  City  and  did  work  for  Colliers 
magazine,  is  the  most  famous  of  the  three,  said  the  museum's  registrar,  William  Snyder. 

Many  of  the  paintings  depict  scenes  from  Lincoln's  life  as  a  young  man  in  New  Salem,  while  a  few  capture  famous  moments  in 
Springfield.  One  of  Ransom's  paintings  shows  how  Lincoln  helped  save  a  stranded  flatboat  on  the  Sangamon  River  near  New  Salem. 

Bauer  said  collectors  often  offered  framed  copies  of  the  paintings  that  appeared  in  calendars  from  the  early  1930s  to  the  mid- 
1950s.  But  he  wanted  the  originals. 

After  coming  up  empty-handed  after  years  of  phone  calls,  the  railroad  company  called  early  last  year  to  offer  the  paintings  to  the 
museum,  Bauer  said. 

ON  THE  NET 

Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum:  http://www.alincoln-library.com 
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